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needs a very large staff of servants. The pro-
fessional administrator, of one kind or another, is
a characteristic product of modern conditions like
the professional politician.

The relation between the one class and the other
may become more intimate than it is at present.
Politics is ceasing to be an occupation or an
amusement for persons with leisure, ambition, and
private means. The payment of legislative salaries,
and the revival of the system of nomination for
civil service appointments, will render it easier for
a poor man to devote himself to public life with
some prospect of making a moderate living by it,
even if he never reaches the highest rungs of the
ladder. Much will depend upon the competence, the
zeal, and the integrity of these persons. If it became
the custom for young men of good education and
ability to graduate through the municipal councils
to the House of Commons, and thereafter to find
permanent employment in the administrative
services, they might be called professional politi-
cians in no derogatory sense. After all politics is
a business of complicated detail, in which the
knowledge and experience of the trained man are
needed, as well as the energy and common sense
of the public-spirited amateur.

Public spirit of a high kind, and a comprehensive
acquaintance with practical affairs, together with
a philosophic grasp of general, principles, will be
required, for the solution of the large and difficult
problems which lie before all governments in the
immediate future. These problems have assumed
unprecedented proportions, and attracted unparal-